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Long ago some- 
body, more or less 
humorously, made 
the remark: “I once 
knew a man who 
made a fortune minding his own business.” 

As an argument for staying on your own 
job and not dipping into other people’s 
affairs, this observation had a real value, 
and probably it still has, but since the 
government has set the example of not 
only regulating but participating in so many 
lines of business, its application is not a 
general practice. 

* * * * 
The agitation over utility service rates 


during the depression has produced a 
great crop of theorists and business doc- 
tors. Their activity has brought out a 
vast amount of discussion and many pro- 
posals from quarters that one might rea- 
sonably think would be kept sufficiently 
busy handling their own problems. It 
seems to have grown into a “free for all” 
debate which has been useful principally in 
developing many new side-lights. 

Service company executives have listened 
to these ideas, but have not retaliated by 
telling the other fellow how to run his 
business. As a matter of fact, the utility 
managers have stuck to their own knitting 
and continued to try to work out their 
own problems. 

Telephone men, for instance, are willing 
to let the butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick-maker work out their own salvation, 
although these worthy individuals are of- 
ten eager to tell the telephone manager 
just how he can reduce his rates to the 


public. There is reason to believe that if 


NEW ANGLES IN STATE REGULATION— 
A USEFUL BUYING PROGRAM they would not be 


everybody followed the example of the 
telephone man in this respect—that is, 
worked hard at his own job—the country 
would make more progress. 

Theoretically, the regulation of a service 
company is supposed to rest with the state 
commission selected for that purpose. Un- 
der the “free for all” policy, however, when- 
ever an association—be it lawyers, bankers 
or what not—meets in convention, it thinks 
it necessary to take a fling at utility regu- 
lation and prescribe new remedies. Some 
interesting propositions grow out of these 
discussions, and some of them are not 
without merit. 

One emanating from the American Bar 
Association advocates letting service com- 
panies accumulate a surplus during periods 
of business prosperity to tide them over a 
depression such as has prevailed since 1929. 
According to the present custom, if a com- 
pany shows a surplus the cry is immedi- 
ately raised that rates are too high. This 
point is always raised these days in sup- 
port of demands that rates should be 
reduced. 

* * * * 

As pointed out by Professor E. C. Bown, 
head of the utility law department of Du- 
quesne University, people seem to think 
that keeping the utilities two jumps ahead 
of the sheriff is the best way to protect the 
public interest. 

Professor Bown says that if the rail- 


roads had been allowed to build up a re- 
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serve they would 
not be in their pres- 


ent condition, and 


asking for rate in- 
creases now to cover deficits. 

“What,” he asks, “would have become 
of the automobile industry during the pres- 
ent crisis if the Ford company and others 
had been limited to a 7 per cent return 
during the boom period?” 

He sets up the reasonable proposition 
that intelligent regulation of service com- 
panies will encourage them to build up 
their capital and surplus out of earnings, 
and declares that the chief danger of a 
monopoly exploiting the public does not lie 
in the maintenance of high rates. 

Professor Bown states that the real 
danger of a monopoly is that stupid man- 
agement, without the spur of competition, 
is apt to be content with a small volume 
of business at high rates, instead of seek- 
ing to enlarge its volume by improved 
methods and lower prices for its service. 

His idea is, “the public should pray for 
progressive, intelligent management rather 
than for low rates in themselves.” 


* * * * 


The telephone business figures promi- 
nently in an address made at Washington 
recently by Philip Cabot, the Harvard 
economist. He is opposed to a general 
reduction of utility rates during the de- 
pression, pointing out that utility compa- 
nies have withstood the panic much bet- 
ter than any other industry, and by so 
doing they have helped to prevent a com- 
plete rout. 


“Why cut the rope on the only anchor 
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that still holds our ship of business from 
drifting away entirely?” is his query. 
* * * -* 

Referring to the attempt of the Wiscon- 
sin commission to cut telephone rates 25 
per cent, Professor Cabot says that rate 
reductions for telephone companies during 
periods of decreased earnings “can be jus- 
tified only on the assumption that in that 
industry, when the pitch of the demand 
curve turns downward, a reduction in price 
will operate to stimulate demand so that 
the gross income will be maintained and 
the profit only slightly reduced.” 

Such a decision can only be made after 
a thorough investigation, for if the demand 
is not elastic a rate cut is not justifiable. 
He does not believe the Wisconsin inquiry 
developed convincing evidence on this con- 
trolling point. 

The question as to whether or not low- 
ering telephone rates helps the company to 
retain its customers is discussed wherever 
telephone men meet. Most of them lean 
to the opinion that in most cases the effect 
is comparatively negligible in retaining 
business. 

Present-Day Buying. 

In connection with the modernization of 
the telephone system of Poland—which 
will begin early in 1933—the news dis- 
patches say that the government contract 


requires that a certain percentage of the 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Minnesota Tele phone Association, 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, January 25, 26 
and 27. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, February 14 
and 15. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Hotel 
Biltmore, Oklahoma City, March 7 
and 8. 

Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Dallas, March 14 and 15. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








equipment must be manufactured in Po- 
land. This is on the principle of helping 
the country’s business, aiding employment 
and to a certain extent keeping the money 
at home. 

Samuel Blythe, a shrewd observer of 
American affairs, in a recent article coined 
the slogan “Buy American,” and argued 
that if the people of this country practiced 
the principle it would help a lot to improve 
our business conditions. 

The flooding of American markets with 
goods manufactured in foreign countries 
by labor receiving from a tenth to a fifth 
the wages paid by American business firms, 
has closed many factories in this country 
and laid off thousands of American work- 


ers. The long list of foreign-made articles 
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that are now in ruinous competition with 
American products is amazing, and should 
shock the people of the United States to 
right about face and resolve to “Buy 
American.” 

* * * 

The “Buy British” campaign which has 
swept over England is bearing fruit and 
improving conditions materially in that 
country. If “charity begins at home,” it 
certainly is unquestionably good sense for 
a people to carry on their trading opera- 
tions with an eye to protecting their own 
land. 

The same idea applies to an industry. 
Now -is an opportune time for telephone 
operating companies to buy equipment and 
supplies from their allied manufacturers 
and dealers. Cutting expenses may have 
been necessary in recent months, but it is 
not true economy to postpone the replace- 
ment of wornout and obsolete equipment 
to the detriment of service. 

By ordering now companies can get 
favorable prices, help the telephone manu- 
facturers and suppliers keep their em- 
ployes at work, and likewise add their bit 
to speeding up the general activity that 
will strengthen the whole business struc- 
ture. 

Take that order for telephone supplies 
out of the pigeon-hole today, and drop it 


in the mail! Now is the time to buy. 


Some Present-Day Traffic Problems 


The Traffic Department's Problem: Increase Revenues, Reduce Expenses and 
Maintain High Quality of Service—Adjust Operating Forces—Employes’ Par- 
ticipation in Selling—Address Before Traffic Conference of Illinois Convention 


By Owen G. Jarboe, 


General Traffic Superintendent, Central Division, Associated Telephone Utilities System, Madison, Wis. 


The traffic department’s problem today 
is the general problem of the company as 
a whole; that is, to increase revenues and 
reduce expenses, and at the same time to 
maintain the high quality of service to 
which our patrons have become accustcmed. 

Faced with the problem of maintaining 
our economic balance under conditions that 
were unprecedentedly bad, we have, in the 
last two years, accomplished more along 
the lines of these objectives than we, at 
first, believed to be possible. Keeping 
always in mind our watchword, “The call 
must go through,” with all of the courtesy, 
accuracy, and speed which that phrase im- 
plies, we looked about us to discover ways 
and means of meeting our problem. 

Our first objective was to bolster up our 
declining revenues by stimulating new busi- 


ness to take the place of that which had 
been lost. On account of the existing con- 
ditions it was apparent that this could be 
accomplished only through the direct sales 
method. Since a sales force, consisting of 
all of the employes would, obviously, be 
more effective than one consisting of only 
the manager, it was decided to enlist every 
employe in this important activity. 

The results were very gratifying. With 
the splendid spirit of service that is peculiar 
to our profession, our men and women 
arose to the occasion and demonstrated the 
wisdom of our confidence in them. Re- 
markable sales ability was discovered and 
developed among them. 

Yet with all that we could do, our losses 
continued to exceed our gains, and it soon 
became evident that retrenchments would 


have to be made in expenses. Wages con- 
stitute the largest portion of a telephone 
company’s expenses and, since the amount 
of work to be done had decreased with the 
decrease in stations, it was necessary to 
lay off the surplus employes. In some 
cases, salaries of the remaining employes 
were reduced in keeping with the reduced 
cost of living. 

I have made this resumé of the average 
telephone company’s experience in the last 
two years, because it is necessary to an 
analysis of our problems of today. In fact, 
the problems that have developed during 
this period are still with us, and will, un- 
doubtedly, continue to sit on our doorstep 
until driven away by the returning swing of 
the economic pendulum. 

In the meantime, we are told by those 
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who are in the best position to know, that 
the present condition of business will con- 
tinue with a small, but ever-increasing im- 
provement, until the summer of 1934, at 
which time conditions are expected to re- 
turn to normal. It is necessary, therefore, 
that we redouble our efforts alcng those 
lines which we have found most successful 
in coping with this situation. A short dis- 
cussion of the methods used by some com- 
panies in increasing revenues and control- 
ling expenses will,-I am sure, be of inter- 
est to you. 

The adjustment of operating forces to 
the number actually required by the traffic, 
has long been an established practice with 
many companies. However, under the pres- 
ent conditions, this activity assumes a new 
importance and becomes a necessary prac- 
tice, rather than merely a desirable one to 
follow. Furthermore, there has been en- 
forced upon many of the Independent com- 
panies, the realization that, as far as their 
force adjustment practices were concerned, 
they were very much in the position of 
“locking the barn after the horse had been 
stolen.” By that I mean that they were in 
the habit of adjusting forces on the basis of 
past traffic. 

This would do very well if the past traf- 
fic represented the actual present condition. 
or if the peg counts used as a basis were 
taken early in the month, and a prompt 
adjustment of the force was made. How- 
ever, frequently this has not been the case. 
The result has been that, in the face of a 
steadily-declining traffic, operators were 
kept on the force when they were not actu- 
ally needed. 


In order to avoid this, traffic should be 
estimated for about four months in ad- 
vance, using as a guide the record of traffic 
for the same months of previous years, and 
weighing this with any specific knowledge 
of future conditions that may be available. 
In this way, the chief operator is able to 
plan her forces in advance so that, accord- 
ing to her best judgment, she will have just 
enough people to handle the expected traffic. 
Careful attention to this detail will save 
many dollars for your company in the 
course of a year. 


Most well-run companies are now operat- 
ing on the “budget” plan. By this is meant 
that at the beginning of the year the offi- 
cers of the company estimate the revenues 
and expenses for the ensuing 12 months. 
You, who are the head of your traffic de- 
partment, should cooperate with the man- 
agement by keeping strictly within the 
amount that has been budgeted for the op- 
eration of your department. Familiarize 
yourself with the financial problems = of 
your company, and do your part toward 
working them out to a successful conclu- 
sion, by operating your department as eco- 
nomically as possible. 

The sale of telephone service by em- 
ployes is a comparatively new activity for 
many of us. The Bell System was among 
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the first to realize the possibilities of in- 
creasing revenue in this way, and the idea 
quickly spread to other telephone com- 
panies. Today, nearly every company has 
included this activity in its yearly program. 

Since the majority of the employes are 
usually in the traffic department, the suc- 
cess or failure of any sales plan is largely 
dependent upon the amount of interest taken 
by that department. You, who are the 
heads of the traffic department, have a 

















“Faced with the Problem of Maintaining 

Our Economic Balance Under Conditions 

That Were Unprecedentedly Bad,’’ Says 

Mr. Jarboe, ‘“‘We Have, in the Last Two 

Years, Accomplished More Than We at 
First Believed Possible.”’ 


large responsibility in this work. You 
must not only be able to demonstrate that 
sales can be made by making them your- 
self, but you must also organize those un- 
der your supervision into an efficient selling 
unit. 

In order to do this, you must first con- 
vince your people of the need for engag- 
ing in this kind of work. Many of them 
will at first take it lightly, considering it 
merely a side activity in which they may, 
or may not, participate according to their 
individual whim. 

Enthusiasm is the essence of salesman- 
ship, and if this quality is lacking you are 
handicapped at the start. You must, 
therefore, inspire your people, then teach 
them how to sell, and be always interested 
in their accounts of success or failure, giv- 
ing encouragement here, a word of advice 
there, always maintaining an optimistic atti- 
tude. 

The traffic department is the source of 
some of the best sales leads; namely, the 
“No Telephone” reports, and the “Busy 
Record” reports. 

Keep careful account of the names and 
addresses of persons for whom it has been 
necessary to give a “No Telephone” report. 
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When several of these reports have accu- 
mulated, send one of your girls to call 
upon the prospect, armed with this infor- 
mation. 

“Busy” studies made on telephones that 
are frequently busy, showing the number 
of such busy reports given out in the aver- 
age day, provide another source of sales 
leads. 

The selling of toll service is an activity 
that cannot very well be carried on through 
the direct sales method by the traffic de- 
partment, because it requires a rather close 
analysis of the customer’s business, and the 
conditions affecting his business. However, 
the operators can assist in this work by giv- 
ing the very best toll service possible. In 
this connection it should be mentioned that 
the percentage of toll calls completed has a 
direct effect upon revenues, and should, 
therefore, be kept at the highest possible 
level. 

In these times when construction budgets 
have been reduced to’ a minimum, it is fre- 
quently necessary for the traffic department 
to do without some of the improvements or 
additions to switchboards or toll lines that 
would, in normal times, be made as a mat- 
ter of course. In such cases it is up to us 
to make up, through our efficiency, the de- 
ficiency of the equipment insofar as it is 
possible to do so. 


This can be accomplished through close 
adherence to approved operating practices. 
Examples of this are: efficient use of toll 
lines and central office trunks, proper super- 
vision on connections between magneto 
lines, the development of teamwork, and the 
ability to overlap operations by operators. 


Party-line stations should be re-grouped 
and loaded to the point where two-party 
lines carry approximately 1.6 subscribers 
per line, and four-party lines carry 3.75 
subscribers per line. This will make for an 
economical use of switchboard multiple 
jacks and reduce the calling rate to the 
minimum. 

In case you have a separate answering- 
jack common-battery board, you should be 
sure that the lines are “cut back,” or con- 
centrated in as few positions as possible, 
since this will assist you in carrying a 
larger load per operator. Also, be sure 
that the calling rate or “load” on each posi- 
tion is as evenly balanced as possible. 

In order to decrease the amount of main- 
tenance work on the switchboard, make cer- 
tain that your operators are not abusing the 
equipment. Some items to check in this 
connection are: the proper handling of 
cords, the handling of calculagraphs, the 
inserting of foreign objects into multiple 
jacks, and the bending of plugs. 

Of course, in a large number of cases at 
present we are apt to have a surplus rather 
than a shortage of equipment. Where this 
is the case, the number of working positions 
should be reduced to a minimum, as pre- 
viously stated. The idle positions should 
then be carefully gone over by the equip- 
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ment man, all trouble cleared, and the plugs 
polished and capped, or covered by several 
thicknesses of tissue paper held on the 
plugs by rubber bands. 

Some companies are covering the entire 
key shelves of idle positions with a canvas 
stretched from the bottom of the multiple 
to the edge of the shelf. Idle calculagraphs 
should be either removed from the board 
and. stored, or left in and their dials cov- 
ered. Unused multiple lamp appearances 
should have the lamps removed, to save 
this useless drain on the batteries. 

[ feel that it is hardly necessary for me 
to mention here the need for economy in 
central office supplies, stationery and printed 
forms, but I do so simply for completeness. 
Janitor’s supplies, pencils, stationery and 
printed forms are a frequent source of 
waste that can be easily curbed. 

Last in order, but first in importance, are 
the items of service to our customers, and 
our relations with them. In spite of the 
attention that we have given to sales work 
and expense control, I honestly believe that 
we are giving a better grade of service to- 
day than ever before in our history. 

In these trying times, our customers are 
looking askance at every dollar they spend, 
and it is up to us to give them as much for 
their money as we possibly can. Also it 
is up to us to handle them with all possible 
courtesy, since a discourteous remark may 
be all that is required to convince a cus- 
tomer that he can do without his telephone. 

I wish to bring to a close my remarks 
on this subject with this thought: While 
we have suffered greatly during the last 
four years, the situation has not been with- 
out its brighter side. We have learned how 
to conduct our business more economically, 
we have learned the advantages of mer- 
chandising ; and in the stress of emergency 
we have thrown overboard, some time-hon- 
ored but moss-grown inhibitions that have 
held us from a complete realization of suc- 
cess. 

With the return of normal times, keeping 
always in mind our obligaticn to the people 
we serve, we will, undoubtedly, achieve a 
far greater success than ever before. 


International Telephone Vocabu- 
lary Recently Published. 

Significant of the growth of international 
telephone communication is the recent pub- 
lication of a telephone vocabulary, entitled 
“Vocabulaire Telephonique International,” 
published under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on long dis- 
tance telephony. 

The vocabulary is printed in seven lan- 
guages. Its purpose is to provide a col- 
lection of technical terms which, in these 
languages, are commonly used in telephone 
literature. 

In recent months, international telephone 
communication has been established, either 
by direct circuit or by radio-telephone, be- 
tween the United States and South Africa: 
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Germany and the Unicn of South Africa; 
Belgium and Spain; Belgium and Czecho- 
slovakia; Belgium and certain transatlantic 
liners; Belgium and Capetown (Union of 
South Africa) ; Germany and Greece (Sa- 
loniki) ; Hungary and Poland; and Jugo- 
Slavia and Turkey. 


Texas Telephone Convention Has 
Been Scheduled for March. 
The Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation plans to hold its 28th annual con- 
vention in Dallas on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, March 14 and 15, according to an 
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announcement received from President L. 
S. Gardner, of Waco, and Secretary- 
Treasurer Oscar Burton, of Tyler. 

Advance notice of the program is to the 
effect that the convention sessions will be 
devoted strictly to subjects and business 
matters in which the Independent telephone 
people are interested at this time. 

The convention will be doubly important 
because of the legislature being in session 
at that time. It is expected that a number 
of bills will be introduced of vital interest 
to the telephone industry, particularly at 
the next session on January 10, 1933. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Illinois Operators Are Still Seeking Ways and Means of Improv- 
ing Their Customers’ Telephone Service—Sixty-Eight Questions 
Were Asked in the State Convention Traffic School—No. 77 


By Mrs. MayME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springjield, III. 


That there are still some things our IIli- 
nois operators want to know is evidenced 
by the fact that there were 68 written ques- 
tions submitted at the traffic conference of 
the 28th annual convention of the Illinois 
Telephone Association held in Peoria at the 
Hotel Pere Marquette on November 16 
and 17. 

About 125 people braved a blinding snow 
storm to go to Peoria to attend this 
school of instruction. Two entire days 
were devoted to discussions and training in 
traffic routines and problems. 

While at the present time we have a high 
rate of experience due to the small per- 
centage of turnover in force, which on first 
thought might indicate that there is less 
need for instruction, present conditions 
have brought many new and _ perplexing 
problems which can best be met by getting 
together and exchanging ideas and ex- 
periences. 

One of the subjects of particular interest 
at our state convention as well as at our 
meetings during the past year has been 
“Selling Telephone Service.” The traffic 
employes have taken an active interest in 
telephone sales and have made a fine show- 
ing in this work. Telephone companies as 
well as telephone employes realize that 
there is still a great deal of work to be 
done along this line. 

While we appreciate that the employes 
know every sale made is making their posi- 
tion with the company more secure, ever so 
often something outstanding happens which 
makes us realize just how keen this interest 
in sales work really is. 

A short time ago while I was visiting an 
exchange a man approached me and asked 
where he could pay his telephone bill. I 
directed him to the business office and as 
he started down the stairs, an operator 
rushed up to me and said, “Did that man 
want to have a telephone installed? If he 
did, I am going right down after him.” 


Some people are particularly adapted to 
sales work, while for others, selling is no 
easy task. This is particularly true of the 
timid person. But we all have our par- 
ticular circle of friends and acquaintances 
and we are familiar with conditions in our 
own neighborhood. If some one moves into 
the vacant house across the street, we are 
the first to know about it and are in a posi- 
tion to solicit the new neighbors for tele- 
phone service. 

If we have a friend who has been un- 
employed and he goes back to work we 
have another prospect for telephone serv- 
ice. If one of our acquaintances or friends 
marries and he establishes a home of his 
own, of course he will need a telephone. If 
he has not thought about it, we should con- 
sider it our responsibility to help him be- 
come telephone-minded. And so we could 
go on and on, enumerating prospect after 
prospect. 

When sales are hard to make, do not be- 
come discouraged. Remember, nothing 
worthwhile is accomplished without effort. 


Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. When a tributary operator passes a call 
from a pay station to her toll center, 
which operator is responsible for noti- 
fying the customer when his three min- 
utes are up? 

2. Just what should you say when you ask 
a subscriber to hold the line to complete 
a long distance call and he says, “No, 
you can call me?” 

3. If a subscriber asks to be notified at 
the end of three minutes but talks five 
minutes, will they be entitled to the 15- 
second timing allowance? 

4. Should you enter alternate routes cn 
direct circuit calls? 

5. When “WH” on a call and the calling 
party is DA, is this a chargeable 
report? 

For answers to these questions from rea’? 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 29. 
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Telephone Operating “Up Our Way” 


Present Generation Reaps Benefits of Years of Progress in Telephony—Em- 
ployes Should be Proud of Their Affiliations—Best Operating Practices Appli- 
cable to Small as Well as Large Exchange—Paper Read at Iowa Convention 


By Miss Clara M. Strike, 


Chief Opcrator, lowa State Telephone Co., Newton, Lowa 


At Lexington, Mo., on the Old Santa Fe 
Trail, there is a monument erected in mem- 
ory of the “Pioneers of the Covered 
Wagon Age.” In looking upon this monu- 
ment we experience a feeling of reverence, 
for it takes us back, in history, to the 
days when the sturdy pioneers blazed the 
trail for Western American civilization. 

We, as telephone workers, look back 
with reverence upon the pioneer telephone 
workers who blazed the trail for one of 
America’s greatest industries. They, as 
pioneer telephone workers, have laid a 
foundation so substantial that we, as mod- 
ern telephone workers, have been able to 
build up an organization unsurpassed by 
any other. 

In going back to the beginning of tele- 
phone history, we learn that there were no 
experts'in traffic, equipment, or accounting ; 
everything was in an experimental stage. 
As we follow the trend of this industry 
up through the years, we find that gradu- 
ally equipment was improved upon and 
new methods of operating were introduced, 
until today we are reaping the benefits of 
this steady progress. 

As a result of this steady progress, every 
city, village and hamlet is in constant touch 
with almost any part of the world. A few 
years ago, while on a trip through the 
West, I saw miles and miles of telephone 
lines being built through the mountains. 

Possibly no one but a telephone employe 
would be impressed by such a sight. How- 
ever, with the miles of copper wire glisten- 
ing in the western sunshine, I could not 
help but feel that we are living in an age 
of golden opportunities; an age when 
“Flight of Speech,” the telephone industry, 
is playing such an important part in unit- 
ing the east and the west, the north and 
the south. All employes should be proud 
that they are connected with an organiza- 
tion so thoroughly mastered as to render 
such service to mankind. 

We are living in an age that has been 
defined, by someone, as an “Aristocracy of 
Work.” Men and women everywhere are 
coming more and more to be placed by 
how well, or how poorly, they adapt them- 
selves to their work. Every bit of labor, 
either mental or physical, that is well done 
raises the doer in his own estimation, in 
the estimation of others, and raises him 
in ability and knowledge. The aristocracy 
of work is founded on realities of personal 
worth and usefulness. The dignity of 
labor depends not on what we do, but how 
we do it. 

Life, in all of its varied activities, is 


like playing a game. We all have our part 
to play, and it is up to us as individuals 
whether or not we will play out part well. 
By playing our part well we not only help 
ourselves, but we are helping the other 
fellow to play his part well. 

What will stimulate us in our everyday 
work, will help us win in the game of life, 








Find Something to Praise in Other 
Fellow, Not to Criticize. 

Each of us might, if we tried hard, 

find in every one of our friends, or in 

people we only meet and part with, 

something to praise instead of criticize. 


Instead of so much praising of our- 
selves let us look sharper to find in 
others something to praise. Self-praise 
is “no good.” It is a counterfeit coin, 
not fit to pass on.—John Wanamaker. 





because of the influence we have on the 
other players. 

We should make our associates know 
that we believe in them, and that we are 
depending upon them to do their part. The 
fact that we believe in them will give 
them courage in playing the game. Our 
attitude toward our co-workers will go a 
long way toward helping them to play a 
winning game. Life will be richer and 
better if we are able to inspire others to 
play a winning game. 

There can be no real success in any 
company without system, cooperation, and 
organized efforts. Every telephone com- 
pany, whether large or small, must have 
system and the cooperation of each em- 
ploye. Cooperation has been defined as: 
Conducting ourselves in such a manner 
that others may work with us. What a 
simple expression and yet what a world 
of truth lies therein; just conducting our- 
selves in such a way that others may work 
with us. In other words, just putting our- 
self in the other fellow’s place and trying 
to understand his point of view. In order 
to create good public relationship, people 
employed by any organization must have 
the right feeling toward the people with 
whom they are working. 

To be interested in anything we must 
gain information concerning it. As tele- 
phone employes we should be extremely in- 
terested in our work and seek information 
concerning it. The success of our work 
is determined by the amount of interest we 
show and our eagerness to learn more 
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about our company and its method of 
development. 

Our friends regard us as an authority 
in telephone business, and we should be in 
a position to talk intelligently about it. 
What we say and do has a very definite 
effect in creating good public relations. If 
we are unable to talk intelligently to our 
friends and neighbors about the different 
phases of our work, then we have missed a 
chance for real service. 

Each one of us should view our work 
from the standpoint of the subscriber, 
from the standpoint of our company, and 
from our own standpoint. Each one of us 
should ask ourself these questions: 

Are my customers receiving full value 
for any expenditure made? Am I render- 
ing the kind of service that will be con- 
structive and not des‘ructive? Am I put- 
ting forth the effort and interest that my 
company has a right to expect of me? Am 
I receiving the personal enjoyment from 
my work that I have a right to expect, if 
I am truly a loyal employe? 

What a satisfaction to be able to say at 
the close of each day: “I have really tried 
to give the most constructive service today. 
I have tried to be courteous and kind to 
everyone. I have tried to make my cus- 
tomers feel that they have received full 
value for any expenditure made.” 

This large industrial field of telephony 
is made up of organizations, or companies, 
some large and some small, but all work- 
ing together to render a unique service to 
mankind. It makes no difference how 
large or how small the exchange, the same 
fundamental principles apply. 

Quite frequently we hear an operator in 
a small exchange say that certain practices 
cannot be carried out in the small office 
like they can in a larger office. Right 
there is where an operator is missing a 
chance for real, constructive service. The 
subscriber in the small exchange is en- 
titled to the same kind of service as the 
subscriber in the large exchange. At a 
conference in Missouri, one of our chief 
operators forcibly illustrated this point 
with the following story: 

The little fir tree was lamenting the fact 
that it could never be as large as the 
mighty oak. The advice given the little 
fir tree was this: “It is true that you 
will never be as large as the mighty oak, 
but you can be one of the best little fir 
trees there is.” 

How true this is of the small tributary 
office. It is true that you will never he 
as large as the toll center office, but you 
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can be one of the best little tributary offices 
there is. There is a place for you in this 
large field of telephony, and your work is 
just as important as the work of the larger 
office. As children we learned to sing the 
little song, “You in Your Small Corner, 
I in Mine.” Let us apply this to our lives 
today. We each have our little place to 
fill, and if we do not let our light shine, 
we are hindering our own success and the 
success of our fellow worker. 

As the topic assigned to me is “Up Our 
Way.” I shall attempt to outline our 
method of cooperation and service. As a 
large organization, we are striving to co- 
operate with every other organization in 
our land; as a state organization, we are 
striving to cooperate with every other 
company in our state; as an individual 
exchange, we are striving to cooperate 
with every other exchange in our vicinity. 

The Associated Telephone Utilities Co., 
operating in 25 states of the Union, was di- 
vided into two divisions, the eastern and 
the western, with headquarters for the 
eastern division at Madison, Wis., and for 
the western division at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Let me compare our eastern division 
to a large tree, deeply rooted in the pic- 
turesque city of Madison. Because this 
tree is so deeply rooted in the fertile field 
of telephony, it has been able to send forth 
12 strong branches, which extend into 12 
eastern states. Because of the stalwart 
trunk of this tree, each branch has been 
able to send forth smaller branches, which, 
in turn, have spread forth their foliage 
over each state. Each branch of this tree 
bears a name, such as: New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Iowa. The 
smaller branches of this tree are the indi- 
vidual exchanges in each state; the foli- 
age, the individual employes. 

The Iowa branch of this tree terminates 
at Newton, a city of about 12,000 popula- 
tion. Being the home of the famous May- 
tag, Automatic, and One Minute Wash- 
ing Machine companies, Newton is known 
as the “Washing Machine Center of the 
World,” and is commonly called the 
“Workshop of Iowa.” The origin of this 
little city dates back to about 1846. 

The first telephone company was organ- 
ized in 1901, under the name of the Jasper 
County Telephone Co. The first switch- 
board was a crude construction, consisting 
of two positions. 

The telephone company remained the 
Jasper County Telephone Co. until a few 
years ago, when it became a part of the 
Associated. Today we have a large two- 
story building which houses the revenue 
accounting department, state general office, 
and the traffic department. We have a 
nine-position Kellogg feature board. 

Extending from this main branch at 
Newton, are smaller branches which ter- 
minate in different parts of the state. In 
order that the foliage of this tree may he 
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kept strong and healthy, it means that 
there must be a continuous flow of good, 
rich nourishment through the arteries of 
this tree. Just as we must keep our bod- 
ies pure and healthy, in order to receive 
the richest blessings of life, so it is with 
this tree of organization. Blossoming 
forth from this tree of telephony we see 
the results of different arteries. 

We see the foliage of operating prac- 
tices. There is being sent forth, each 
week, through this artery, a list of ques- 
tions and answers which is a review of 
the new operating practice. How much 
more healthy and strong even the smaller 
branches have become because of this 
nourishing artery. How pleasing it is to 
see the smaller branches take heart and 
send forth richer and better foliage. The 
local and toll operating practice has been 
an incentive for each smaller branch to 
compete with the larger ones. It has given 
them a definite insight into all practices 
and makes the smaller branches feel that 
they have an important place on this large 
telephone tree. 

There is also the foliage of schedules. 
These standard schedules have come to us 
as a result of the artery of peg counts. 
At first some small branches thought this 
a waste of time, but now they can see the 
results of a systematic method. There are 
the arteries of various routines and prac- 
tices which make the leaves of efficiency 
and accuracy more prominent. There are 
also the arteries through which courage 
and enthusiasm flow, and make the foliage 
blossom forth in the face of any adverse 
circumstance. 

I have in mind some of the leaves of 
this tree that, on first observation, ap- 
peared to be indolent and out of place. It 
soon developed that the vein of under- 
standing and helpfulness was all that was 
needed to bring out their real merits. I 
have in mind other leaves that, through 
pride and a continual pushing forward, 
have brought their bright, happy faces out 
into the warm sunshine. Their willing- 
ness to serve is an inspiration to all who 
come in contact with them. They are an 
example for other foliage to develop their 
talents. 

I have in mind the leaves of harmony 
that, by their very presence, radiate order, 
quietness, and understanding. I also have 
in mind leaves that, through lack of good- 
will, cooperation, and a_ willingness to 
serve, have fallen from this tree. 

I have in mind leaves that lacked self- 
confidence but, through the veins of en- 
couragement and good-will, have been able 
to develop hidden qualities. I have in 
mind leaves of cooperation. Some are 
growing on the very smallest branches, 
but how they do brighten up their little 
corner! No task is too hard for them and 
how bright and cheery is their place on 
this tree. : 


As one little branch said to me one day: 
“We have the best toll center in the whole 
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state of Iowa. We just never have any 
difficulty and the girls are just lovely to 
us.” These two branches know how to 
cooperate. The one, being larger, knows 
how to encourage the smaller branch to 
develop stronger and better foliage. The 
smaller branch is in the proper frame of 
mind to accept advice and suggestions. 
They understand each other and realize 
that, if this is to be a perfect tree, they 
must play their parts well. 

I have in mind other leaves and branches 
which, like so many of us, can only see 
the mote that is in our brother’s eye and 
not the beam that is in our own eye. They 
criticize the larger branches (the toll cen- 
ters) when the trouble lies in their own 
development. 

Sometimes both the smaller and larger 
branches have allowed a barrier to arise 
which is difficult to break down and hin- 
ders the development of perfect leaves. It 
is a barrier of resentment, misunderstand- 
ing, and lack of cooperation. The small 
branch must realize that, through a broad- 
er range of experience, the larger branch 
is in a position to lend a hand of knowl- 
edge and broader outlook. The larger 
branch must spread forth its foliage of 
patience and helpfulness. 

Let us visualize a perfect tree of 
telephony. No matter where this tree is 
planted, it must be imbedded in the fertile 
field of telephony. Pulsating through 
every vein of this perfect tree must be a 
stream of loyalty, cooperation, efficiency, 
and kindness. In order that the leaves 
and branches of this tree may develop 
properly, we must keep these streams free 
from discord, misunderstanding, lack of 
cooperation, jealousy, and disloyalty. 

In closing, I wish to say that each one 
of us should strive to be more loyal to 
our work, to ourselves, to our company, 
and to each other. No matter how small 
a place we fill in this large organization, 
let us try to be a credit to our company, 
our exchange, and ourselves. As we get 
out of life what we put into it, so it is 
with our work. We should strive to be 
more thoughtful, kind, and courteous, 
more efficient, to cooperate in every way. 
and to sow seeds of loyalty and happiness. 

In this game of telephony we each have 
our part to play. It is up to us as an 
individual whether we will play the game 
square or not. Will we play our part in 
such a way that we will be a cheer master 
and lend encouragement and help to the 
other players, or will we have the opposite 
effect ? 

My last thought is portrayed in this 
poem: 


There’s a lot of fun in living 
When the folks you meet all smile, 
For when they do you know they’re true 
And honest, all the while. 


And your smiles will cost you nothing, 
For good will they never lack. 

They’re good for you to give away, 
You always get one back. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





A Christmas Gift of Greater Value 
Than It Costs—the Telephone. 
Among the various Bell companies, par- 

ticular stress is placed at this time on 
selling telephones and extensions as Christ- 
mas gifts. The problem of what to give 
relatives, friends atid loved ones for Christ- 
mas once more confronts everyone. What 
could be a nicer or more enjoyable gift 
than a telephone? 

Under a new plan, arrangements have 
been made whereby telephone service may 
be given as a Christmas present, a birth- 
day or an anniversary gift, and the re- 
cipient will not be billed, the monthly bills 
going to the donor. 

For example, if the donor lives in’ In- 
dianapolis, Ind, he makes arrangements 
at the Indianapolis business office of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., or with any 
employe, for the installation of the tele- 
phone. The same procedure would be car- 
ried out at any other Bell point in the 
state. 

The telephone will then be _ installed 
around Christmas time. The monthly bill 
of the person receiving the telephone gift 
service will never be seen by him but will 
appear on the statement of the donor each 
month. 

This gift telephone plan applies not only 
to employes, but to all present subscribers. 
Only existing telephone subscribers may 
order gift telephone service. 


World-Wide Telephony; Its Prob- 
lems and Future. 

Extensions of international radio tele- 
phone networks now definitely planned will 
embrace all of the continents of the globe 
and make possible the connection of vir- 
tually any two telephones in the world, 
according to Bancroft Gherardi and Frank 
B. Jewett, vice-presidents of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in a paper 
presented at the International Electrical 
Congress, Paris, France, last July. 

There are at present 37 international 
telephone circuits totaling about 168,000 
miles, all of which are radio circuits. One, 
in the New York-London group,-is a long- 
wave circuit; the others short-wave 
circuits. 

Europe and North America, which are 
the two largest highly industrialized areas 
1f the world, contain about 90 per cent of 
the world’s telephones. These engineers 
hold that consequently it was natural that 
ntercontinental telephone business in vol- 
ime should develop first between those two 
ireas. Here service is maintained on a 24- 

our basis and a group cf four circuits is 
n use. 


are 


The world-wide telephone network, when 
is completed in accordance with the 


present plans, will include countries having 
99 per cent of all the telephones in the 
world and having 92 per the 
world’s foreign trade. Intercontinental 
telephone service is subject to extraordinary 
technical and operating difficulties, and as 
yet only the first steps in overcoming these 
difficulties have been taken, the telephone 
officials assert. 

“The quality of service at the present 
time, as regards 


cent of 


transmission, continuity 
and speed of service, is not comparable 
with that given today on the large con- 
tinental telephone networks,” they say, “but 
is more comparable to the standards of 
service on long continental connections in 
the early days of 
years The intercontinental 
service are materially higher than the costs 
for the longest connections on continental 
networks, even where distances are similar. 

“These facts indicate that to a large ex- 
tent the future development of intercon- 


their development 15 


ago. costs of 


tinental telephony is dependent upon a con- 
tinuance of those brilliant advances in the 
communications art which have made our 


present intercontinental circuits possible. 
Further technical developments, making it 
possible to improve the quality and reduce 
the cost of intercontinental services will, 
as they become available, have a tremen- 
dous effect. 

The development of overseas services of 
large magnitude will require a closer co- 
ordination between the telephone plants and 
practices of the various continental wire 
networks than exists at the present time. 
... The ultimate development of a really 
universal service depends, therefore, in 
part on the creation of large national or 
continental wire telephone networks in the 
areas where these do not now exist. It is 
only insofar as this takes place that it will 
become practical to 
telephony.” 


realize world-wide 
The additional telephone connections now 
planned or recently completed, including 
only those of 1,000 kilometers or more in 
length, are as follows: 
NortH AMERICA-EUROPE 
London-New York — Additional long- 
wave channel, to be completed in 1934. 





happy memory. 


} soon a sweet memory. 


ready for us. 


was made possible for us. 


| good will to men.’ ”—Longfellow. 





| DECEMBER 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


| Gray skies, snow flurries, whistling wind harries meeting us just around 
corners, longest nights, shortest days, a frosty moon hung in a skyful of 
twinkling stars—this is December, treading the frost-hardened earth. 

How good it is to be within four walls, no matter how humble our lot, 
when we hear the night wind whistling a low, fiendish, malignant whistle 
around our home, rattling windows with an intensive force that threatens to 
push through the panes; now receding for a short uncertain spell and then 
pouncing down on our little home, like a great hungry animal. 

As though we would contrast our comfort and safety with the cold, biting 
bleakness outside, we go to our window and look out into the night world lit 
by the weird light of the frosty moon. 
helpless trees rattling their shriveled boughs, like great skeleton hands in 
fiendish delight, seeming to dare us to venture outside. 
comfortable chairs, and are thankful for so many things. 

The month of December holds for us something far 
priceless than any other month gives us. 

April, in all of her delicate beauty, comes and goes 


Rose-festooned June is with us just 30 perfumed days and is only too 


August, September and October spread the earth with a great, golden 
| table cloth filled with the foods which all the other months have been making 
But these months furnish only the needs of mortal man. 
| make no provision for us after we have crossed the Great Divide. 
| This old earth may crumble away some day, too, for we have little reason 

to believe it will be the perpetual dwelling place of man. 
matter for in December we commemorate the day on which everlasting life 
| 


“My songs are carols sung at every shrine, proclaiming, ‘Peace on earth, 


We shiver when we see the stark, 
We go back to our 
more beautiful and 


and is then only a 


They 


But this does not 
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London-New York—Submarine cable, no 
date. 

London - Montreal — Short wave, com- 
pleted in 1932. 

Berlin-Mexico City—Short wave, no date 
available. 

NortH AMERICA-SOUTH AMERICA. 

Lima-New York—Short wave, opened in 

October, 1932. 


Bogota - Miami — Short wave, nearly 
ready. 
Maracay - Miami — Short wave, nearly 
ready. 
Evrope-SoutH AMERICA. 
Madrid-Rio de Janeiro—Short wave, 


1932. 
Brussels-Buenos Aires—Short wave, 1932. 
EuRopE-AFRICA. 
Casablanca-Paris—Short wave, no date. 
Capetown-London—Short wave. 1932. 
Johannesburg-London—Short 
date. 


wave, no 


Cairo-London—Short wave, completed. 
Algiers-Paris—Two circuits, short wave, 
1932. 
Brussels-Leopoldville—Short wave, 1932. 
Berlin-Cairo—Short wave, no date. 
Paris-Tananarivo—Short wave, no date. 
Cairo-Paris—Short wave, no date. 
Evuropr-AstA-OcEANIA. 
Amsterdam-Bandong—Short 
date. 


wave, no 


Bombay-London—Short wave, no date. 

London-Singapore—Short wave, no date. 

London-Tokyo—Short wave, no date. 

Hongkong-London—Short wave, no date. 

NortH America-AstA-OCEANIA. 

Manila-San Francisco—Short wave, no 
date. 

San Francisco-Tokyo—Short 
date. 

San Francisco—Sydney—Short wave, no 
date. 


wave, no 


NortH AMERICA. 
Miami-Tegucigalpa—Short wave, nearly 
ready. 
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Miami-Managua — Short 
ready. 

Miami-San Jose 
wave, nearly ready. 

Miami - Panama — Short 
ready. 

Juneau-San Francisco—Short wave, no 
date. 


wave, nearly 


(Costa Rica)—Short 


wave, nearly 


SoutH AMERICA. 
Lima-Santiago—Short wave, no date. 


AstA-OcEANIA. 
Bangkok-Calcutta—Short wave, no date. 


The United States will be able to com- 
municate with practically any of these other 
points by means of switching at London, 
Paris, or other foreign centers, even as it 
is now possible to telephone to Cairo 
through London. 

Messrs. Gherardi and Jewett point out 
that so far the actual design of intercon- 
tinental telephone cables has been largely 
directed toward the North Atlantic route 
between the United States and Europe, in- 
cluding a direct section from Newfound- 
land to Ireland, about 2,100 miles. With 
the further development of inter-continental 
communications, it is proposed to lay such 
a cable within a few years. 

With the materials now available, a cable, 
they say, will provide only one channel of 
communication. Transatlantic cables pro- 
viding several telephone channels either by 
the use of separate conductors or by car- 
rier current methods are beyond the range 
of the present art. 


Record Set in Gathering Nebraska 
Election Returns by Telephone. 
For the first time in the history of elec- 

tions in Nebraska all of the returns at the 

November votefest were gathered by tele- 

phone, a combination of local and long 

distance lines being used. The work was 
performed for the Associated Press over 
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the systems and with the cooperation of 
the Northwestern Bell and Lincoln Tele- 
phone companies. The press association 
headquarters in Lincoln were manned with 
groups of expert accountants, equipped 
with all modern devices for speedy com- 
putations, which were made periodically on 
each office as the election returns were 
accumulated. 


There are 2,049 election precincts in the 
state, and many of them are out in the 
cattle country, yet it was at 5 o'clock on 
the day following the election that the 
last precinct vote had been recorded and 
the definite result known on every office. 
This was 24 hours earlier than on any pre- 
vious election returns-gathering effort. 


A newspaper representative of the associ- 
ation was located at each county seat, and 
he used every method available locally to 
reach each precinct, the vote being tele- 
phoned direct to the Lincoln association 
headquarters. 

The work was handled in Lincoln by 
ten telephone operators who had been given 
two weeks of intensive training with sample 
ballots from all sections before them. This 
training enabled them not only to avoid 
mistakes in transmission of names but to 
speed up the service because of their famili- 
arity with them after scanning the ballots 
as part of their training. 

J. N. Allison, state manager for the 
Associated Press, represented that organ- 
ization. After the work was over, he sent 
the management of the two companies a 
letter of warm appreciation of the co- 
operation and service given, for the way 
in which the details were worked out and 
the way in which they were handled. H. 
F. McCulla, assistant commercial super- 
intendent; Clyde W. Burge, commercial 
engineer, and C. C. Donley, assistant traf- 
fic superintendent of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, worked 
out the details and supervised the work. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





Improvements in Present - Day 
Cable Construction Methods. 
By THe Otp CABLE SPLicer. 

The other afternoon I felt like getting 
out, so filled the old car with gas and 
started on an aimless drive out through 
the country. It was a nice, clear day witha 
pleasant tang of fall in the air, so I just 
roamed around over the country roads ob- 
serving all things of interest to an old cable 
splicer. I chanced upon a new aerial toll 
cable lead which cut across country by the 
most direct route instead of following some 
main highway. 

This method probably permitted a great 
saving, even after the purchase of the 
right-oi-way. In my hey-day we would 
not even have dreamed of such lengths of 
cable or the many improvements in ma- 


terial and construction methods which have 
made them possible. Several features on 
this cable lead were especially interesting 
to me and I could not help wondering why 
i had not thought of some of them years 
ago. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake we made in 
the old halcyon days was that of pulling 
the messenger too tight because we had 
considerable trouble with cable creeping and 
bowing. I noticed this new cable had con- 
siderable sag and an equal amount in each 
Tight cable looks well, but it surely 
is not the best for service. The poles on 
this new lead were not high but they were 
full treated, husky and should last a life- 


span. 


time. The old-time high, untreated poles 
lost many a dollar for the operating 
companies. 


I have always been of the opinion that 
guying was perhaps the most important 
thing in cable construction for, should the 
guys fail, the cable is lost. This conten- 
tion seemed to be proved on this new toll 
cable, for the guys were double, and guards 
were not used sparingly. The poles on 
each side of a railroad crossing were guyed 
and a second messenger clamped the sup- 
porting messenger in the center of the 
track span, which surely provided an idea! 
and safe arrangement. 

Grade clamps were used wherever there 
was even the slightest possibility of the 
cable moving even a few inches. 

The eyebolt method of guying so com- 
monly used today sure looks fine and there 
is no doubt that it does the job as well and 
much easier than methods we thought were 
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about perfect years ago. Another thing 
which shows good judgment is the large 
clearance generally observed on new cable 
construction today. While a four-foot 
clearance with a power circuit in all proba- 
bility may be sufficient, ten feet sure looks 
better and is much safer. 

The maintenance of long cables under 
gas pressure must surely be a big help to 
the cablemen. I noticed some splices on 
this new lead which were marked with a 
red band. Further examination revealed 




















Poles on Each Side of Railroad Crossing 
Were Double Guyed and Messenger Strand 
Was Supported in Middle of the Crossing. 


that these splices were equipped with valves 
where gas pressure could be tested. 

Some time ago when gas testing was 
new, cablemen had a lot of fun explaining 
to passers-by that gas was placed on cables 
to give them a balloon effect and relieve 
the poles of a part of the load. Some went 
a step farther and claimed that the poles 
could be removed and the cable left sus- 
pended in midair after the gas pressure 
had been properly adjusted. But all joking 
aside, gas pressure testing of lead cables is 
certainly a great thing. 

There were so many interesting things 
for me to have a look at on this cable lead 
that I arrived home late for dinner again 
and had to tell the folks that I had a flat 
tire. Just the same I considered the trip 
well worth the effort, for I derived a lot 
of pleasure comparing the up-to-date pres- 
ent with the obsolescence of the past. 


Careless Habits Are Constantly 
Causing Tragic, Untimely Deaths. 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! Judgin’ from _ the 
papers it pears as though an unusual num- 
ber of accidents are happenin’ to little 
school children, for durin’ the last few 
weeks many a happy youngster has met 

in untimely death through an accident. 

A few days ago a little girl only four 
ears old pushed against the door of her 
ather’s car in which she was ridin’. The 
oor opened, the little girl fell out an’ was 
‘rushed under the wheels of another car. 
So, buddies, every time you start out in 
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your car make sure that all of the doors 
are securely fastened. 

Here’s another accident which took the 
life of a small child, and I think we tele- 
phone fellows can take warnin’ from it. 
Contractors were placing hot asphalt over 
a stretch of pavement. For some reason 
a section of the asphalt, which had just 
been spread, was left unguarded. A small 
barefoot boy, who had been watchin’ the 
workers from the yard of his home, walked 
over to the unguarded spot, and sensing no 
danger he walked into the hot asphalt, fell 
face forward and received burns which 
caused his death. 

Buddies, I have always tried to strongly 
emphasize the fact that the public must be 
protected. The only way that this can be 
effectively accomplished is by warning them 
by placing barriers an’ warnin’ signs about 
our work; and also placin’ a workman at 
any point where the nature of the work 
justifies such a precaution to see that the 
public is kept out. 

Just one accident concerning a 
child: A parent-teachers’ meeting was go- 
ing on in the assembly room of a grade 
school building. Suddenly a loud crash 
was heard. Two men arose from the rear 
of the room and went into the corridor to 
investigate. They found that a large cab- 
inet which had been removed from one of 
the classrooms and placed temporarily 
against the wall in the corridor had top- 
pled over. Beneath the cabinet they found 
the crushed, lifeless body of a little girl— 
the daughter of one of the men who went 
to investigate the noise. 

This is another case of carelessness 
which caused death. We can all get a 
valuable lesson from this accident and that 
is: leave all material properly blocked so 
that it cannot topple over. Many accidents 
have been caused by cable reels and other 
items which were not blocked. Buddies, 
protect the public, your fellow workmen 
and yourself by seeing that all material, 
tools an’ equipment are left in safe posi- 
tions. 


more 


We have just discussed three fatal acci- 
dents and every one of them was caused 
by some form of carelessness. Why folks 
must go on being slaves to carelessness is 
more than a mystery to me. But until 
the habit of carelessness is abolished, peo- 
ple will continue to have accidents which 
either kill them, cripple them or cause them 
unnecessary suffering and pain. 

I trust that none of you buddies have 
allowed carelessness to dominate over the 
habit of carefulness but if you have, for 
Pete’s sake get it out of yer system or 
they'll be plantin’ you an’ you won’t know 
nothin’ bout it. There are too many folks 
bein’ killed by careless acts an’ I know 
you fellers love life too much to let some 
bit of carelessness wipe you off this ole 
earth into eternity. Nuff sed. 

Now what say we just sorta amble 
aroun’ the plant an’ see if there are a few 
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items that ought to be covered by safety 
rules. Everybody settin’ K. O.? Here we 
go an’ remember these rules are created to 
help us keep Ole Man Accident away from 
us—so endeavor to observe them. Our 
first signal is: 


Battery rooms should be kept properly 
ventilated by means oi-stitable vents 
so that the gases given off from the 
battery during charge may be re- 
moved. Under no conditions should 
you bring an exposed flame into the 
battery room. 

Every time you light a gas furnace keep 
your face at a safe distance from the 
furnace. 


Conditions sometimes arise when it is 
necessary to use some non-standard 
material. When such a condition does 
arise confer with your boss and get 
his O.K. Non-standard conditions have 
caused numerous accidents in the past. 
Nuff sed! 

Always be careful when you are string- 
ing or removing strand, or wire, which 
is over trolley feeders, electric light 
wires or service drops. Which is best: 
a few minutes spent doing a job care- 
fully or an hour’s funeral service at 
which you are the corpse? 

Remember that wooden pole steps de- 
teriorate and become loose. Be con- 
stantly on the lookout for such steps 
and replace them. A _ bad step can 
cause a bad fall. 

Every once in a while we have a job 
which requires that we work on the 
roof of a building. Make sure that 
the roof is in good condition before 
you start the job. A minute spent 
looking the roof over may save you a 
bad fall. 

Frequently one little safety point can 
save a lot of pain, and here’s one: 
When removing a crossarm bolt from 
a pole keep the head back from the 
bolt as far as possible so that nothing 
can fly into your eyes. 


‘Unless safety rules are obeyed they are 


useless. Watch your bulletin boards 
and remember the points posted there. 
Like a contagious disease killing thou- 
sands annually, is the habit of careless- 
ness. The poor victims whe possess 
this habit had better get rid of it be- 
fore it gets rid of them. Why say more? 


Thar you be, buddies, an’ I hope they'll 
do you heaps of good. And by the way, 
I think it’d be a perty good idea fer you 
to impress upon those happy kids of yours 
the value of safety. Endeavor to instill 
in their minds the fact that fey should 
be careful of the things they do. Tell 
them about the accidents which I described 
to you and point out to them how careless- 
ness actually killed three children. The 
sooner you can get your children to do 
everything safely, the longer you're going 
to have them with you. 

Say, have you sent in your letter telling 
me. when your company had its last ac- 
cident? I’d like to have it soon. 

Guess I'll get goin’ but I’ll see you Sat- 
urday, so until then; remember: “There’re 
too consarned many careless folks on this 
earth.” 

So long! 
ole age. 


Use safety and live to a ripe 
I’ll be seein’ you. 














The Telephone in Display Advertising 


Here Is Talk Prepared by Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for Use 
Before Advertising Clubs and Other Business Groups; It Can Be Adapted to 
Any Local Trading Area—Such Talks Promote Expansion of Telephone Use 


More than a million telephone calls are 
now made in the Washington trading area 
every business day. It is reascnable to 
suppose that nearly half of them are made 
in connection with some step in the conduct 
of business. them are 
directly involved in the process of placing 


Thousands of 


your goods or services in the homes cr 
places of business of your customers. 

It is easy for us to understand that should 
these telephone calls for any reason be re- 
duced in number, it would have a direct 
bearing on the amount of business that you 
do. It is equally clear that any increase 
in the number of telephone calls has a 
direct bearing on the increased business that 
you are striving for and to secure which 
all your advertising is done. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. not long ago conducted a survey of the 
local display advertising in the daily news- 
papers of Washington, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond and Wheeling. We studied 11,500 ad- 
vertisements carrying more than 3,300,000 
lines over a period of 13 week days. 

Nearly 40 per cent of this advertising 
made some reference to the telephone, if 
only to mention the advertiser’s telephone 
number. More than 10 per cent of these 
in addition to publishing the number, made 
a specific urge to the reader to respond to 
the advertising message by telephone. Some 
go so far as to base their appeals mainly 


on their accessibility by telephone 
and the advantage that this gives 
them in serving the customers con- 
veniently and quickly. 

This wide use of the telephone 
in advertising is sufficient evidence 
of the important place it already 
has in your minds to justify men 
in presuming to take your time to 
discuss my business in its relation 
to yours. 

Now despite the use that you are 
making of the telephone in your 
advertising, our survey also indi- 
cated that there are many cases 
where a still greater use of the 
telephone might be expected to 
bring a more prompt and complete 
response from your readers. 

As advertising people,. you are 
intensely interested in markets. 
First, want to where 
your market is. Second, you want 
to know the size of your market. 
Third, you want to know whether 
your market is accessible. 


you know 


Our job as telephone people is 
to make your market more acces- 
sible and in this respect we have 


a mutual interest. We are just as 


anxious as you are yourselves to make it 
as easy as possible for your customers to 
do business with you or your organization. 
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THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


Fig. 3. A. T. & T. Co. Advertisement of ‘Trade 
Mark’”’ Listings in Telephone Directories. 

Our aim has been expressed as a desire 
to bring about the day when anyone, any- 
where, at any time may talk at a moment’s 
nct:ce with anyone, any- 
where else in this city 
or in this country, or 
even in the entire world. 
We are going steadily 
that 
goal. The closer we get 
to it the easier it is for 
you to get your goods 
quickly and convenient- 
ly from your sources of 
supply, and the 
quickly and convenient- 
ly your customers can 
get from you the goods 
or services you have to 


forward toward 


more 


sell. 

In the past ten years 
the number of tele- 
phones in Washington 
has nearly doubled. In 
1920 35 families out of 
every 100 in this city 
had telephones. Today, 
65 out of every 100 
have telephones. Ever) 


ein new family that gets a 








Fig. 1. 


of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 


Telephone Company Advertisement Featuring the Downtown Retail Store—Fig. 2. Advertisement 
Illustrating Use of the Telephone by Modern Newspaper. 
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December 17, 1932. 

tiser who also has a telephone. Instead 
of being one mile or ten miles away, these 
customers are suddenly and permanently 
brought to your door. Time and distance 
no longer exist as obstacles to you in doing 
business with these people. 

I venture to.say that almost every busi- 
ness represented here has found it desirable 
to increase its telephone facilities in these 
same ten years. The principal reason no 
doubt has been an increasing need to handle 
calls from your growing telephone market. 

Washington began 1932 with 10,000 more 
telephones than it had at the beginning of 
1931, and we are planning for 10,000 more 
this year. I believe that you will 
agree with me that in the case of 
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isa modern fucl. It is 100% clean, depend- 
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Anthracite (hard Coal) burns without smoke, 
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responds quickly to automatic control. It is 
the most economical fuel you can buy! Call a 
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to expand your telephone market, our job 
is pretty nearly over, and that the develop- 
ment of the market rests chiefly with you. 
Nevertheless we are constantly urging the 
people of this city, through advertising and 
ctherwise, to use the telephone more; and 
in doing so we lay special emphasis on the 
effect that the telephone has in making your 
merchandise or service more and more ac- 
cessible to them. We, in other words, are 
advertising your business in relation to 
ours, just as most of you are advertising 
our business in relation to yours. 

On this easel I have two examples of 
telephone advertisements that we are run- 
ning just now in the Washington 
newspapers. 


of sudden shock on the part 


To prevent any cases 


of the newspaper advertising 
managers present, I had better 
make the 
that they are very greatly en- 
larged. That is 
course, so that you may see 


it clear at outset 


done, of 


them better from your seats. 

Here, for example (Fig. 1), 
feature 
the downtown retail store. We 
point out how completely the 
modern store is equipped with 
telephone facilities. We indi- 
cate that this is the result of 


is one in which we 





farseeing judgment on the 
part of the merchant who 
recognizes that these  tele- 
phones are valuable to him 


because they make it easy for 
his customers, most of whom 
have telephones, to be 
within a minute’s reach of his 


also 


store. 
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Pages % to 101, 


Here is another (Fig. 2) in 
which we speak of the use 
made of the telephone by the 
modern newspaper. Another 
in this series calls attention to 
the value of the telephone to 
the modern transportation sys- 
tems, another refers to the 
grocer and his customers, an- 
other the up-to-date hotel, etc. 

Each one of these adver- 
tisements, although it is de- 





Cee tachesive signed to advertise the tele- 
phone, nevertheless advertises 
also the business of these tele- 
phone users. I believe that 

Fig. 4. An Example of the “Trade Mark” Cooperative there is a point for advertisers 


Type of Advertising Showing Reference to Manufactur-— to 
er’s Advertising to the Classified Directory. 


most of the advertisers here present, this 


constant telephone growth means a very 


decii-d enlargement of the accessible mar- 
ket. The question that I want to bring 
distinctly before your minds today is 
Whether you have given full consideration 
to the methods of developing this telephone 
market which is constantly growing larger. 


I feel you will also agree with me that 


when we have done everything in our power 


consider in some similar 
combination of the telephone 
with their business in a direct appeal to 
the telephone market. 

That is already being done in national 
advertising, as many of you know, through 
the advertising by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of “trade mark” listings 
in telephone directories, and the simultane- 
ous reference to the classified directory in 
the manufacturer’s own advertising, so as 
to direct the readers to his local dealers. 
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An example of this kind of advertising co- 
operation is shown in these next exhibits on 
the easel (Figs. 3 and 4). 

The magazine Time not long ago dis- 
cussed the career of Errett Cord, whose 
modern merchandising methods _ have 
brought success to his product in years that 
have found others in the slough of despond. 
As indicative of his modern methods, the 
magazine said: “He and his whole com- 
pany believe in using the telephone long 
and often. The company’s bill scmetimes 
runs between $15,000 and $20,000 a month.” 

That seems like a lot of money, but it is 
a small item to an organization that could 
nearly treble its sales in 1931 and produce 
more than 33,000 automobiles. 

Let us ask ourselves for a moment why 
telephone use has grown so steadily, and 
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why nearly 50,000 calls a minute are being 
made all over this country. It is certainly 
not because of any high-pressure sales 
effort on the part of the telephone com- 
panies nor on the part of other merchan- 
disers. It is because the telephone fits so 
perfectly the tempo of modern life. Its 
speed and convenience have an immediate 
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appeal. The result is that the 
trend is always toward a 
greater use of the telephone in 
day-by-day human contacts of 
all kinds. 

No intelligent advertiser or 
merchandiser attempts to buck 
a natural trend in public habit. 
He falls in line with the trend 
and adjusts his business to 
take full advantage of it. 

Here are three examples of 
advertisements that completely 
ignore the vast telephone mar- 
ket that is available to the ad- 
vertisers. The first (Fig. 5) 
is selling infants’ wear. It 
goes to great pains to illus- 
trate and describe the goods 
so that the busy mother may 
be able to visualize them. Yet 
there is no mention of the 
telephone, although from her 
point of view that may well 
be the easiest way to respond 
to the advertisement. 

Here is another (Fig. 6) 
that advertises Martex towels. 
Probably every woman knows 
of the Martex towel and does 
not have to see it in order to 
buy it. ket. 

Here is one (Fig. 7) in 
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Fig. 10. Despite “‘No Mail or Telephone Orders”’ 
Line, Advertiser Uses His Telephone Number. 


trating neckties. Now most men want to see 
the necktie that they buy, yet this advertiser 
must know of some who buy their neckties at 


Fig. 9. This Advertiser Is Alive to Telephone Mar- a distance because he has provided an elab- 
Telephone 


Number Is Part 
Store’s 
Trade Mark. 


orate coupon so that they may order by mail. In 
the particular trading area from which this ad- 
vertisement was taken and in which this news- 
paper circulates, there are more than a million tele- 
phones. Yet this advertiser ignores the existence 
of this telephone market as completely as he might 
have done 25 years ago when it was only one-tenth 
its present size. 

It may be that these advertisers have fully con- 
sidered their problem and have reached the con- 
clusion that they do not care to appeal to this mar- 
ket for some reason that is apparent to them from 
where they sit, but not to the casual observer. If 
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Figs. 6 and 7. Advertisements in Which the Vast Telephone Market Is Ignored—Fig. 8. 
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OUR SERVICES TO YOU 


We wrap your gifts—ready to give. we give you 
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tomer to order or to inquire about his 
merchandise by telephone (Fig. 8). This 
advertiser is conscious of the fact that cer- 
tain of his customers do have telephcnes 
and may care to use them in responding to 
the advertisement. However, he realizes it 
in a sort of passive or subconscious way. 

Here on the other hand is an advertiser 
(Fig. 9) who is somewhat more fully alive 
to the possibilities of his telephone market. 
He uses the telephone prominently as a 
part of his trade mark, 

Here is an advertiser (Fig. 10) who for 
the purpose of this specific sale uses in his 
advertisement the line “No Mail or Phone 
Orders.” Despite this he uses his tele- 
phone number because it marks him as one 
who under normal conditions merchandises 
by telephone. 

Here is an example of another (Fig. 11) 
who surrounds his telephone number with 
illustration. In this case the cut has been 
supplied by his local telephone business 


office. Here, however, is an advertiser 
whose entire advertisement (Fig. 12) is 
built around the telephone appeal. It 


proved so effective in this particular case 
that this florist reproduced the advertise- 
ment and used it as a direct mail piece. 

Here (Fig. 13) is a business that finds 
the telephone indispensable and believes in 
so informing its customers in newspaper 


TELEPHONY 


space. The “ne plus ultra” of telephone mer- 
chandising is an advertisement (Fig. 14) 
of Lansburgh’s department store. In this 
the store illustrates its telephone order 
equipment to tell the women of Washing- 
ton that the store can handle 18 telephone 
calls at one time through its personal shop- 
ping service. 

In some one of these general classes of 
advertising every advertising man here be- 


longs. No doubt many are at different 
times represented in all classes. As I men- 
tioned previously, there is no intention 


on my part to presume to know as much 
as you can know about your individual ad- 
vertising problems, so far as their relation 
to the telephone market is concerned. My 
only purpose in coming before this group 
is to suggest that this may be the time to 
give new thought to this subject. 

All of us are immediately considering 
present markets and those markets which 
we will want to develop when that corner 
we are supposed to be approaching is 
finally turned. We should not fail to have 
down on the docket for consideration the 
extent to which we may, through our ad- 
vertising, reach that vast and growing 
market that the telephone opens to us. 

In the modern economic system, dis- 
tribution is of tremendous importance and 
will become more so. The prcblems of the 
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business of the future are likely to be con- 
cerned less with how to produce goods and 
more with the process of getting them from 
the producer to the consumer. Advertis- 
ing is sO important a part in this process 
of distribution that it is bound to increase 
both in volume and in effectiveness as 
time goes on. 

Cities are growing larger. Their physical 
distances are increasing. The activities of 
their people are becoming more diverse— 
their time more valuable. It becomes more 
and more difficult for our customers to re- 
spond to our advertising in person; and 
as it does, a new challenge is presented to 
us as advertising people. 

The urge to buy that rests in the per- 
sonality of the sales person and the display 
of the goods on the counter must be trans- 
ferred to the printed page. Yet even if we 
succeed in doing this, it will not be com- 
pletely effective unless at the same time we 
make it easy for our distant and busy read- 
ers to respond. Advertising and the tele- 
phone, logical allies in the distribution sys- 
tem, should work hand in hand. 

I want to express in closing my appre- 
ciation of this opportunity to talk before 
your club and to offer the cooperation of 
the telephone company in any way that it 
can help you in measuring or in developing 
your telephone market. Call us any time. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Kansas Commission Sees No Way 
to Lower Rates. 
Delegations from Manhattan and Clay 
Center who appeared before the Kansas 
Public Service Commission in Tcpeka on 
November 28, seeking lower telephone rates 
for the United Telephone Co., were told by 
the chairman, Jesse W. Greenleaf, that he 
saw no hope at present for such reductions. 
Following the submission of an extensive 
report made on the Manhattan plant by 
Nels A. Anderson, chief engineer of the 
commission and his assistants, Jesse W. 
Greenleaf, chairman of the commission, 
ruled that he saw no hopes for any reduc- 
tion in rates in Kansas in so far as the 

commission was concerned. 

“T’ll be frank to admit,” said he, “that I 
don’t know what to do. As long as the 
courts uphold the present system of valua- 
tion finding, the commission is helpless.” 

Commissioner Thurman Hill stated that 
the commission should upset all the old 
traditions of the rate-finding body and sub- 
stitute “we need a new deal and sense in- 
stead of theory” for the old-fashioned 
method of finding valuations of a public 
utility. 

Engineer Anderson stated that the pres- 


ent system is the one advocated by that 
great spokesman for the common people, 
William Jennings Bryan, and that it is 
the only system that is used which will 
stand up in court. 


St. Paul, Minn., Rate Hearings 
Postponed to January 10. 

Hearings on the reduction of the tele- 
phone rates of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in the St. Paul, Minn., met- 
ropolitan area on December 12 were post- 
poned by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission until January 10. 

The postponement was made by the com- 
mission at the request of Harry H. Peter- 
son, attorney general-elect. 

Mr. Peterson appeared before the com- 
mission as it prepared to resume the hear- 
ings on December 12 and asked the delay 
on the grounds that he will be held re- 
sponsible for the result of the matter event- 
ually, and he wants time to allow the new 
assistant attorney general, he will appoint 
to sit in on the case, to familiarize himself 
with it. 

Commission members, all of whom were 
present, suggested Mr. Peterson have his 
new appointee sit in, but Mr. Peterson said 
he was not ready to make the appointment. 


Boston, Mass., Hearings Disclose 
Mass of Exhibits and Evidence. 


On November 30, the hearing in Boston, 
Mass., before the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities on the complaint 
of the Boston Central Labor Union and 
other petitioning customers against the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
New York and associated companies, was 
adjourned to Wednesday, December 14. 
At the November 30 hearing, exhibits Nos. 
671 to 729 were introduced: 

(1) Trust agreement, pension fund, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Bankers Trust Co., December 31, 1927: 
(2) number of stations in service, and book 
cost of central office telephone equipment 
and of stations, in the areas of change from 
manual to machine switching; (3) inven- 
tory and appraisal by the telephone com- 
pany of land and telephone buildings in 
Massachusetts. 

(4) Comparison of manual and machine 
switching central office operating expenses 
in detail; (5) information about telephone 
operations issued by the New England and 
the American companies; (6) the annalist 
index of wholesale commodity prices, 
November, 1925, to September, 1932; (7) 
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December 17, 1932. 


the annalist index of business activity, 
1919 to 1932; (8) miscellaneous exhibits 
including the extent of teletypewriter serv- 
ice in Massachusetts. 

(9) Detailed statements in summary and 
by exchange rate groups of the number of 
company stations and exchange circuits in 
1930, 1931 and 1932; (10) book cost of 
central office equipment in metropolitan 
3oston per company station, by central 
office service areas, in each exchange rate 
group, December 31, 1930; (11) number 
of company stations’ and exchange circuits 
(“Telephone Opportunity”) in unlimited 
contiguous service and measured service 
areas of each central office in metropolitan 
Boston, December, 1930. 

Near the close of the November 2 hea-- 
ing, Attorney Wycliffe C. Marshall for 
the complainants, summarized the intro- 
duction in Massachusetts of machine 
switching by the New England company. 
The machine switching offices which were 
put into service were named. George K. 
Manson, chief engineer of the New Eng- 
land company of New York, was then re- 
called as a witness by Attorney Marshall 
for inquiry about machine switching de- 
velopments in Massachusetts. 


Mr. Manson explained the panel and 
step-by-step dial offices, as well as the posi- 
tions occupied by the operators at the 
switchboard and their duties. Information 
was given as to the grouping of the lines 
so as not to overload certain portions of 
the dial equipment. The costs of operat- 
ing were gone into in detail and the num- 
ber of telephone calls handled during a 
peak hour in the offices in metropolitan 
Boston. 

At the November 30 hearing, Attorney 
Wycliffe C. Marshall, for the complainants, 
pointed out some of the features of the 
trust agreement of the New England com- 


pany’s pension fund. He was continually 


interrupted by objections of George R. 
Grant, who appeared for the telephone 
company. 


A group of exhibits introduced by Mr. 
Marshall at the November 30 hearing de- 
veloped further facts about the dial system. 
It was shown that the number of ccmpany 
stations in service by dial central offices in 
Massachusetts on December 31, 1930, was 
345,413 ; 330,776 on December 31, 1931, and 
311,850 on September 30, 1932. Of the 
1931 station total, 10,454 were manual sta- 
tions. The total stations in service in Mas- 
sachusetts on December 31, 1930, were 
914,780 and 843,915 on September 30, 1932, 
showing a loss of 7.7 per cent compared 
with a loss of 9.7 per cent in the dial 
office area. 

he manual central office equipment dis- 
Placed by machine switching equipment 
totals $10,803,862.69. On December 31, 
1951, there was in service in the dial areas, 
machine central office equipment, $29,071,- 
195 38, and manual equipment (chiefly toll), 
$4.180,125.55. Prior to the machine switch- 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 16. 


1. This is the toll center’s responsibility. 
2. Say, “All right, sir, I will call you.” 
3. ek: 

4. Alternate routes on direct circuit calls 
are entered when all circuits on the first 
route are busy. 

5. Yes. 








ing, central office equipment in the dial 
area totaled $14,264,045.61. 

Testimony showed that there are today 
in Massachusetts 47 dial central offices 
grouped in 23 exchanges. 

Mr. Marshall then suggested that Fred- 
eric E. Moore, general auditor of the New 
England company, bring up information 
about the land and building investment for 
dial central offices. Mr. Grant, attorney 
for the telephone company, stated that this 
information would be prepared by Mr. 
Moore in statement form for presentation 
at the next hearing. 

The next set of exhibits introduced dealt 
with the difference in the operating ex- 
penses between the manual and machine 
switching offices in those cases where the 
expenses differ because of the type of 
installation. 

After strenuous objection by Mr. Grant 
the commission admitted in evidence a 
pamphlet issued by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in February, 
1932, entitled “The Dial Telephone and Un- 
employment.” Mr. Marshall offered it on 
the ground that it contained considerable 
valuable technical information about the 
mechanism of the dial system and _ the 
method of handling calls, both under the 
manual and under the dial system of oper- 
ating central offices; also about types of 
calls and all details connected therewith, 
as well as the number of people required 
to operate both systems. 


The hearing then adjourned until 
December 14. 
Federal Supreme Court Takes 


Jurisdiction in Wisconsin Case. 

The United States Supreme Court on 
December 12 decided to take jurisdiction 
in the appeal of the Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Commission from the three-judge fed- 
eral court ruling which temporarily enjoined 
its order for a 12% per cent rate reduction 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

The Wisconsin company was ordered to 
reduce rates in a temporary order issued 
June 30. The company immediately filed 
suit in the federal court holding the rates 
established in the order were confiscatory 
and deprived it of a fair return on its 
property. On October 18 the court entered 
its restraining order. 

The injunction decree was attacked by 
the commission on grounds that it held the 
rates confiscatory without making any find- 


29 
ings of fact and without any 
hearing or full deliberation.” 

The result of the injunction, the com- 
mission contended, was to “paralyze” its 
power to make a permanent rate after the 
present temporary rate has expired. 


“adequate 


Wisconsin Bell Protests Being 
Charged for State’s Experts. 


On December 5, the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission held a rehearing of its 
order assessing the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for the cost of the present rate in- 
quiry. The rehearing consisted largely of 
an argument of J. Gilbert Hardgrove, Mil- 
waukee, to specific accounts in the assess- 
ment. 

Challenge was given by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. of the expense being charged 
to it for salaries of three experts employed 
by the commission on the valuation of the 
company’s property, on the ground that 
their appointments were never filed in writ- 
ing with the state bureau of personnel 
and, therefore, there was lack of com- 
pliance with the civil service law govern- 
ing state appointments. 

The experts are Cyrus G. Hill, Edward 
Collins, and’ Edward Hayner, all of Chi- 
cago. They have been working on the tele- 
phone inquiry since May. Their bill also 
forms no inconsiderable part of the assess- 
ment which the state desires to levy against 
the telephone company. 

The objections to the amounts being paid 
to the experts was placed in the record at 
a rehearing on an order of the commission 
issued under the 1931 law providing for 
the charges of the telephone hearing being 
assessed against the company. 

In addition to the question of the experts’ 
salaries, Mr. Hardgrove also raised objec- 
tions to some of the other specific charges. 
The majority of his argument was, how- 
ever, devoted to a claim that no charges for 
work of a judicial character could be levied 
against the telephone company or any other 
utility. 

The evident purpose of Mr. Hardgrove’s 
argument was to make a record for the 
court test proposed of the charge orders 
of the commission against the telephone 
company. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

December 23: Hearing in Washington, 
D. C., before Examiner Davis on applica- 
tion of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to acquire the properties 
of Irene F. Penhallick, doing business as 
the Neppel Telephone System, in the town 
of Neppel, Wash. A toll line is also oper- 
ated from Neppel to Ephrata. By a con- 
tract dated September 1, 1932, the Neppel 
system proposes to sell all of its telephone 
and telegraph property for $3,000. 

CALIFORNIA. 

December 7: A. J. Guglielmetti of Peta- 
luma filed application to assign his interest 
in the Guglieimetti Telephone Co. to W. 

(Please turn to page 35.) 
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to 30,000 Subscribers! 


“Mayfair” Automatic Telephone Exchange London —the latest 
















and greatest achievement of the British Post Office, was brought [if 
into service under the aegis of the Postmaster General during 
November last. It constitutes the largest single order for 
Automatic Telephone Exchange equipment ever placed with a | | 
British 


manufacturer. 








The inauguration of these 30,000 lines—the 48th automatic 
exchange so far installed in the Greater London Area -—is yet 
another stage in the conversion of the entire network to Strowger 
working, initiated with the installation of the Holborn Director iit 
and Mechanical Tandem Exchanges by Automatic Telephone 


Manufacturing Co. Ltd. just five years ago. 


“Mayfair” brings the total of 







Strowger Automatic Telephones in- 
stalled or on order in the London 
area alone to more than a quarter 


of a million! 


Automatic Eleetrie Co. Ltd. 


formerly Autematic Telephone Manufacturing Co. Lid. 
Strowger Works, Liverpool, England. 


Associated Co.—International Automatic Telephone Co. Ltd., London 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Jefferson City, Mo., Operators 
Break Record During Snowstorm. 

The November 16 issue of the Daily 
Capital-News of Jefferson City, Mo., paid 
tribute to the efficient service of the tele- 
phone operators and the perfect functioning 
of the Stromberg-Carlson super-service 
switchboard during the unexpected wintry 
storm that covered the city on the after- 
noon of November 15. 

Business in general was at a standstill, 
due to the persistent fall of snow and low 
temperature, but in the telephone exchange 
records were being broken. Jefferson City 
people were using the telephone. Between 
3 p. m. and 6 p. m. 13,500 telephone con- 
nections were completed by 10 operators; 
1,350 calls per operator in three hours, or 
an average of 450 calls per position for 
three consecutive hours is a record of which 
any exchange may be proud. 

These were actually completed connec- 
tions, for the exchange equipment at Jef- 
ferson City is so designed that no regis- 
tration of calls takes place until the op- 
erator has connected the calling cord, either 
with a subscriber’s line or with a busy-back 
jack, and has depressed either the ringing 
or the release key. 

“Our lines held up during the storm,” 
said Manager Foster B. McHenry, “but did 
they swamp us with calls? We have had 
one-hour periods just as busy, but we have 
never had a continuous three-hour barrage 
of the magnitude of today. The girls 
worked hard and we tried to maintain the 
service. We believe we did, thanks to 
faithful operators.” 

In 1929 the Capital City Telephone Co. 
installed Stromberg-Carlson super-service 
exchange equipment. With the switchboard 
which provided adequate facilities, the op- 
erators were able to take care of the load 
without difficulty. 

The speed with which calls can be an- 
swered through this type of switchboard 
is not limited to the mechanical perform- 
ance of the equipment but rather to the 


operators. While it is not practical or 
desirable to expect operators to work at 
such a speed under normal load, it is a 
source of satisfaction to know that in 
emergencies the load may be greatly in- 
creased, even doubled, and still give satis- 
factory service. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

OutLINE Notes ON TELEPHONE TRANS- 
MISSION THEORY, by W. T. Palmer. Pub- 
lished by The Electrical Review, 4, Lud- 
gate Hill, London, E. C. 4. 165 pages. 
83% ins. by 5% ins., with 70 illustrations 
and diagrams. Price 5/-. 

This volume comprises a reprint of a 
series of short papers, published in the 
Post Office Electrical Engineers’ Journal, 
which covered as far as possible the sylla- 
bus of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. The material in the book is 
based upon lectures of Mr. Palmer deliv- 
ered at the Northampton Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Clerkewell, England. It is in- 
tended for students who desire to memo- 
rize enough concerning telephone trans- 
mission to intelligently discuss it. It is de- 
signed to bear the same relation to exist- 
ing literature, to which many references 
are given, as the reading of a map bears 
to a journey in a strange country. 

The understanding reading of the vol- 
ume requires a mathematical knowledge of 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry and cal- 
culus. At the close of each section refer- 
ences to various books and papers on 
transmission and equipment affecting trans- 
mission are given. 

The book is divided into 17 sections 
which discuss the mathematics required, 
electric wave propagation, infinitely long 
circuit, direct current transmission, line 
cases, wave distortion in cables, loaded 
cables, artificial lines, attenuation constant 
of lump-loaded line, transmission efficiency, 
European master reference system, wave 
filters, repeaters, line measurements, cross- 
talk in cable, impedance irregularity in 


long loaded cables, and loaded telegraph 
cables. 

TELEPHONY; A DETAILED ExPOSITION 
OF THE TELEPHONE SYSTEM OF THE Brit- 
1sH Post Orrice, by T. E. Herbert and 
W. S. Proctor. Published by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, New York, London, To- 
ronto and Melbourne. Second edition, 
1218 pages, 81%4 by 5% ins., with 844 illus- 
trations and diagrams. Price $6. 

This is the first of two volumes which 
describe and discuss British telephone prac- 
tice. This volume deals with manual 
switching systems and line plant. Volume 
II, which takes up automatic systems, is 
in an advanced stage of preparation. 

The first eight chapters of this book take 
up the fundamental principles of electricity 
as related to telephone work, measuring 
apparatus and its use, sound and principles 
of speech transmission. The next 11 chap- 
ters deal with telephone apparatus, equip- 
ment and operation. Transmission and cir- 
cuit utilization, repeaters, testing and mis- 
cellaneous circuits are discussed in the four 
following chapters. 

The three remaining chapters are devoted 
to plant economics, underground plant and 
aerial lines. 

While the book is intended for British 
telephone workers and students, American 
students of telephony will find much of 
interest and benefit in it. Principles are 
given of each particular subject or branch 
followed by detailed descriptions of the 
equipment and parts used. The subject 
matter is covered with such thoroughness 
that the student has no difficulty in getting 
both the theoretical and practical aspects 
of telephony or of particular parts. 


Personal. 

ALEXANDER H, SEAMARK, sales repre- 
sentative, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., was married to Erma Frances Haney 
on November 19 at Galesburg, Ill. Mrs. 
Seamark is employed in the district office 
of the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 
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Nationwide Timber Service 


Treatments by standard processes with standard preservatives. 


Treated Timber with Lifetime Strength and Permanency 


The uniform high quality of our treated timber gives 
lifetime satisfaction . . . and low yearly average cost. 


OUR PRODUCTS: 
Bridge Timbers, Piling, Posts, Poles, Structural Lumber, 
Mine Timbers, Cribbing, etc. 


at Kewanee, Ill. 


Railroad Cross Ties, Car Stock, 


AYER & LORD TIECO. NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING CO. CENTURY WOOD PRESERVING Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Affiliates of THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eighteen Sales Offices — Twenty-One Treating Plants 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Winnipeg, Can., Exchange Opened 


New Exchange Building Houses Automatic Switching Equipment Which Is 
Equipped With Automatic Routine Testers—Equipment Installed for 6,600 
Lines Initially With 7,000 Multiple—Method of Power Distribution Described 


An important step in the development of 
the Manitoba government telephone system 
was marked recently when the new main 
exchange in Winnipeg was officially opened 
for business. 

The opening ceremony which was at- 
tended by members of the Board of Trade, 
included a working demonstration of the 
new equipment and marks a distinct ad- 
vance in the science of telephony. The 
equipment was manufactured and installed 
by Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., and is 








By S. C. Reade, 
Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd. 


apparatus sides of two adjacent lines of 
racks are facing each other. Rolling lad- 
ders are provided in both the apparatus and 
wiring aisles to give easy access to upper 
shelves of switches. 

The rack capacities are: Preselector 
racks, 11 shelves of 20 switches; group se- 
lectors, 8 shelves of 10 switches; final se- 
lectors, 6 shelves of 10 switches, and 6 
shelves of 5 switches. The final selector 
racks are arranged in pairs, one with 10 
switch shelves and the other with five 


graded or commoned on preselector distrib- 
uting frames. This enables the number of 
working lines in any division to be varied, 
should the average traffic per line change 
at any time. The grading of outgoing 
links from one rank of selectors to the 
succeeding rank is carried out on cen- 
tralized trunk distributing frames, one of 
each being applied between each rank of 
switches. 

One side of the trunk distributing frame 
accommodates terminal strips, on which are 





New Equipment Installed by the Manitoba (Canada) Government Telephone System in the Winnipeg Exchange Included Preselector 
Racks, Third Selector Racks (Rear View Shown), and Final Selector Racks. 


similar to that supplied by them to the 
British Post Office. 

Winnipeg’s new exchange building is an 
impressive one and has been designed to 
handle all the demands of the telephone 
services for some years to come. At pres- 
ent six stories in height, it is designed for 
an ultimate extension to 15 stories. 

The second floor accommodates the whole 
of the automatic switching equipment. Its 
floor area is designed for a total of 30,000 
lines, so providing a very compact layout 
ultimately and at the same time simplifying 
the cabling scheme. 

Equipment has been installed for 6,600 
lines initially with 7,000 multiple, thus pro- 
viding for numbers temporarily unavailable. 
Of the 70 final selector groups, 38 are for 
ordinary subscribers, 28 for P. B. X. and 
4 for pay stations. 

Automatic racks are 11 feet 6 inches in 
height and are of the new standard single- 
sided type. They are so disposed that the 


switch shelves, to provide capacity for 15 
switches per hundreds group. 

An interesting feature of the equipment 
is that all relays, with the exception of the 
line and cut-off relays, have been fitted 
with double contacts, by means of which 
dirty contact troubles have been proved to 
be practically eliminated. 

The line side of the main distributing 
frame is equipped with protector mount- 
ings of the latest design having carbon 
arresters and heat coils in pairs on 34-inch 
centers. Each mounting provides for 101 
pairs, and each vertical of the main dis- 
tributing frame has capacity for 303 cir- 
cuits. The exchange side of the frame is 
fitted with terminal strips. 

A centralized intermediate distributing 
frame is provided which has the advan- 
tages of giving full distribution facilities 
on subscribers’ lines and facilitates the 
jumpering of auxiliary services. 

Outgoing links from preselectors are 
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terminated cables from selector levels. 
These terminal strips are arranged to per- 
mit the necessary concentration or grading 
being effected by means of bare wire 
straps. This strapping is carried out on 
the front of the frame enabling the com- 
moning or grading to be easily seen. 

Jumpers are carried from the front of 
the frame to terminal strips at the rear, on 
which are terminated the switches in the 
succeeding rank. The design of these 
frames are, therefore, such that rearrange- 
ments and rejumpering can be carried out 
on the frame without interfering with the 
permanent cabling. 

Junctions are provided with the main ex- 
change to other automatic exchanges in the 
area and are routed from first selector 
levels. Outgoing junction preselectors are 
fitted in those groups where their cost is 
justified by the saving in junction lines. 

Incoming toll traffic is routed over sepa- 
rate groups of switches as far as the final 
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selectors. In view of the toll traffic to 
each final selector group being relatively 
small, the toll final selectors are of the 
combined toll and ordinary type and are 
grouped so that they form the last choices 
for the local traffic. 

The method of power distribution adopted 
provides for a number of “power distribu- 
tion units” which are placed throughout the 
equipment and arranged electrically in 
series. Each of these P. D. U.’s serve the 
area around it, distribution cables being 
taken from them to the various group of 
racks. 

The distribution on the racks is carried 
out on the latest open bus bar distribution 
scheme recently standardized by the British 
Post Office. Horizontal copper bus bars 
run along the top of the racks and are con- 
nected up to other racks in the same suite. 
Aluminum bus bars are run from the top 
bus bars vertically down the left-hand side 
of the racks, and fuse panels are clipped 
on to these bars opposite the particular 
shelves of apparatus they serve. 

The new exchange is believed to be the 
first in Canada to be equipped with one of 
the most recent developments in automatic 
telephony—automatic routine testers. Two 
of these routiners are provided, one for 
group selectors and one for final selectors. 
They are designed to make functional tests 
only. Each is composed of two main 
parts—firstly, the access equipment which 
consists of single-motion rotary switches 
for connecting the apparatus to be tested 
to the tester, and secondly the test and 
control apparatus. 


The access equipments are located on 
small units at the end of suitable lines of 
racks, so reducing to a minimum the 
cabling from the banks of the access 
switches to the selectors. The test and 
control apparatus is mounted on the rou- 
tiner rack from which point the various 
tests are applied. 

In addition, two small test cases are 
provided to carry out more detailed lccal 
tests. General testing is arranged from the 
test desk at the Garry exchange, the test 
lines being taken through distributors in 
the Main exchange. 

The exchange alarm system comprises a 
system of visual and audible signals in vari- 
ous parts of the exchange and an alarm 
equipment rack accommodating all alarm 
apparatus where the faults are also sig- 
naled and facilities provided for localizing 
faults in the alarm system. 

The power plant provided consists of 
two motor-generator sets operating from 
the public supply, a mercury arc rectifier, 
and a single main battery of 26 cells with 
initial and ultimate capacity of 2,880 
ip.-hrs. and 4,000 amp.-hrs., respectively. 
[he power board switching is so ar- 
ranged that any combination of .the rectifier 
d the two generators can be run in paral- 
', with 23 cells of the battery floatinz to 
supply the exchange load. 
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The normal method of operation is to 
“float” the particular combination of gen- 
erators, or the rectifier as required, for the 
exchange load across 23 cells of the battery 
at 50 volts, and automatic regulators are 
provided for each generator so that a ter- 
minal voltage of 50 volts can be maintained 
under all conditions of load. 

Automatic voltage control is not required 
for the mercury arc rectifier, as in actual 
practice it is only used during periods of 
light load, usually the night period, and the 
load fluctuations are insufficient to produce 
any material effect on the battery voltage. 

In the event of a failure of the public 
supply, the whole 26 cells of the battery 
are switched in to supply the exchange load. 
The batteries have a reserve capacity of 
five times the busy hour load. 

Duplicate ringing machines, one to run 
from the public supply and the other from 
the exchange battery, are provided to give 
the necessary ringing and tone facilities. 
The battery-driven ringer is equipped with 
arrangements for automatic starting in the 
event of a failure of the public supply. 
Commission to Study Telephone 

Confiscation Problem in Spain. 

The latest reports concerning the dispute 
between the Spanish government and the 
Spanish Telephone Co., largely owned by 
the International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. is to the effect that the Spanish 
Cortes has decided not to press the bill 
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looking toward confiscation of the com- 
pany’s telephone properties and that a 
proposal has been made for adjustment of 
the case by three arbitrators appointed by 
the government and three representing the 
company. The aim, according to this re- 
port, is to reach a satisfactory solution by 
mutual agreement. 

No official report has been received to 
this effect by the United States Department 
of State in Washington from Irwin B. 
Loughlin, the United States Ambassador in 
Madrid; but, if the report is true, officials 
said the arrangement would be satisfac- 
tory to the United States government. All 
that the State Department is seeking to do, 
it was said, is to prevent confiscation by 
unilateral action. It has no objection to a 
modification of the telephone contract by 
mutual consent. 

The formation of a commission of tech- 
nical experts to study the question was 
announced in a news dispatch from Madrid 
on December 10. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 29.) 

Finlaw Geary and C. J. Tauzer of Santa 
Rosa. The company operates a rural tele- 
phone system from Petaluma into Marin 

county. 
ILLINOIS. 

November 23: The following schedules 
were presented on which no action was 
taken. by the commission: 

Elmwood Telephone Exchange’s I. C. C 




















| Vitrified Clay Conduit 

 Vitritie ay Conduit | 

For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines 
Telephone and Other Low Tension Service 


Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 
mailed on request. 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company 


Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. | 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 

















METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
APPRAISA REPORTS 


LS 
FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Consulting Telephone Engineers 
w. Cc. POLK—J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
100 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 

















ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 

















Lima, Ohio 
THE NO. 6 
MAX HO TELEPHONE 
DRY- CELL 
Genuine—Long Life—High Quality 


Definitely Guaranteed 
At a Real Savings to the Telephone Field 


INLAND EQUIPMENT CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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No. 2, original sheet 7, Elmwood, effective 
December 12. 

Lanark Mutual Telephone Co.'s I. C. C. 
No. 3, revised sheet 1 and sheet 1-A, Lan- 
ark and Brookville, revision in rules and 
provide for a prompt payment discount of 
5 per cent, effective January 1. 

Four C Telephone Co.’s I. C. C. 3, Ist 
revised sheet 2, Rankin, Cissna Park and 
East Lynn, proposed a discount of $6.00 per 
annul for rural party line stations if pay- 
ment is made one year in advance, during 
the first two months of the year; discount 
rate to expire January 1, 1934; provides for 
a discount of $4.00 per annum if paid in 
advance, effective January 1, 1933. 

November 30: Order approved authoriz- 
ing the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to sell 
to the Western Union Telegraph Co. cer- 
tain conduits and other telephone property 
in Rockford, for $3,000; for permission to 
purchase from the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. certain telephone property in 
the counties of Marshall, Bureau, Peoria, 
Tazewell, Mason, Menard and Sangamon 
for $32,657.47; and sell to the American 
company certain conduits in Perry and 
Jackson counties for $2,539. 

December 2: Special permission granted 
application of the Western Illinois Tele- 
phone Co. to publish on less than statutory 
notice, effective December 1, 1932, rates at 
Little York and New Boston as stated in 
copy of proposed rates attached to its ap- 
plication, and amended by wire of Novem- 
ber 28. 

December 7: Illinois Bell Telephone Co, 
filed a change from January 1, 1933, to 
January 1, 1934, in the date that the guaran- 
tee on teletypewriter service becomes ef- 
fective. 

December 7: Order approved authoriz- 
ing the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase from the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. certain metallic circuits and 
other property in Fayette, Bond, and Madi- 
son counties. 

KANSAS. 

December 21: Hearing in Richmond on 
complaint of certain subscribers in the city 
of Richmond vs. The Richmond Telephcne 
Co. 

December 22: Hearing in Independence 
on complaint of certain subscribers against 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

December 22: Hearing in LaFontaine 
on complaint of certain subscribers of La- 
Fontaine vs. The Kansas Home Telephone 
Co. 

December 29: Hearing in Russell on 
complaint of the telephone subscribers of 
Russell vs. The American Telephone Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

December 14: Continued hearing in Bos- 
ton on petition of the Boston Central Labor 
Union and petitioning customers against 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

MINNESOTA, 

December 9: Minneapolis city council 
filed a formal demand for a reduction in 
rates charged in’ Minneapolis by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. The present 
rates are based on a rate of return of 7% 
per cent of the fair value of the property 
and petition states that a fair rate of return 
under existing conditions of lower costs is 
less than that percentage. 

January 10: Continued hearing, post- 
poned from December 12, on rate investi- 
gation of the Tri-State Telephcne & Tele- 
graph Co. in the St. Paul area. 


Missouri. 
December 8: Application filed by the 
Ellington Telephone Co. for permission to 
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discontinue its exchange at Centerville and 
establish a toll station. 

December 8: Joint application filed by 
H. C. Jarboe to sell and M. E. Cone to 
purchase the Pomona Telephone Co. 

December 8: Application filed by the 
Philadelphia Telephone Co. to sell its prop- 
erty to B. E. Poling. 

December 15: Hearing on application of 
the Andrew County Mutual Telephone Co 
for authority to render service to its sub- 
scribers at Rea and Flagg Springs through 
its exchange at Whitesville. The ccm- 
pany’s application for a rehearing was sus- 
tained. 

NEBRASKA. 

December 5: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to revise certain schedules of 
charges so as to provide that where the toll 
earnings credited to a toll trunk during one 
month reaches or exceeds $30, the monthly 
rental charge will be waived; also to pro- 
vide that where a lower type of service is 
substituted for one already in use, there 
will be no charge for installation or re- 
moval. 

December 6: Application filed by Diller 
Telephone Co., of Diller, asking authority 
to allow a discount, in addition to that now 
allowed, of $1 per year where rentals are 
paid one year in advance. 

December 6: Application filed by Cum- 
ing County Independent Telephone Co. of 
Wisner, for authority to waive collection 
of installation and removal charges for one 
year from date of order. 

December 6: Application filed by Hay 
Springs Telephone Co. of Hay Springs. 
for authority to reduce the net switching 
rate to $6 per year. where paid on or be- 
fore April 1 of each year, and also to re- 
duce town grounded and _ metallic rates. 

December 12: Hearing held on appli- 
cation of Bertrand Telephone Co., which 
is changing from partnership to corpora- 
tion, to issue $25,000 of stock: evidence 
submitted and cause taken under advise- 
ment. 

New York. 

December 5: Final hearing in New York 
City on investigation of charge for hand- 
set telephones of the New York Telephone 
Co. on complaint of the city affairs commit- 
tee. January 1 was set as the last day for 
filing briefs. 

December 20: Hearing at Albany on pe- 
tition to merge into the Glen Telephone Co. 
the properties of the North Creek & Ches- 
tertown Telephone Corp., the Black River 
Telephone Co., The Tri-State Associated 
Telephone Co. and the Walker Telephone 
Co., Inc. 

OHIO. 


December 19: Further hearings in the 
state-wide rate case of the Ohio Bell com- 
pany postponed to this date from Decem- 
ber 12 to await results of hearings of a 
similar case in the United States court in 
Chicago. 

OKLAHOMA, 

December 5: Hearing in Oklahoma City, 
cn investigation of the rates of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., brought out 
evidence concerning toll earnings on the 
long distance properties of the company, 
based upon the appraised valuation fixed by 
engineers of the commission. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 7: Petition of the Mondovi 
Telephone Co. for a rehearing on the com- 
mission’s order providing for a reduction 
in rates, denied. No public utility is entitled 
to a return on property financed direct'y 
out of rates and not from a depreciation 
reserve, the commission held. 
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